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PREFACE. 



Iv (lie preface to the Ef/tnokgy, which formed the first 
volume of the Cambridge GeegrafhUai Serin, a promise was held 
out that it might be followed by another dealing more systemati- 
cally with the primary divisions of mankind. The present volume 
appears in pan fulfilment of that promise. In the E/kwhgf were 
discussed those mote fundamental questions which concern the 
human family as a whole — its origin and evolution, its specific 
unity, antiquity and primitive cultural stager, together with the 
probable cradle and area of dispersion of the four vanetnl divisions 
over else globe. Here theie divisions are treated more in detail, 
with the primary view of establishing their independent specialisa- 
tion in their several geographical zones, and at the same time 
elucidating the difficult questions associated with the origins and 
inter-relations of the chief subgroup*, and thus bridging over the 
breaks of continuity between “Man Past and Present.'' 

The wo* is consequently to a large extent occupied with that 
hazy period vaguely called prehistoric, when most of the now 
living peoples had already been fully constituted in their primeval 
homes, and had begun those later developments and migratory 
movements which followed at long intervals after the first peopling 
of the earth by pleistocene nun. By such movements were 
brought about great charges, displacements and dislocations, 
involving fresh ethnical groupings, with profound modifications 
or even total cffaccnums of racial or linguistic characters, and 
complete severance from the original seals of the parent stocks. 
In some cases the connecting ties sic past recovery, so that the 
ethnical, like the geological, record must always remain to some 
extent a mutilated chapter in the history ol the world and of 
humanity. But in our times many of the more serious gaps have 
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bcm often most unexpectedly made good by the combine' effort* 
of philologist*, physical jmh topologists, and especially archteolo- 
gi*t», oho have come to the welcome aid of the paietlincdogist, 
hitherto groping almost helplessly in ihi* dark field of human 
origin*. Thus the questions dealing with iltc early seats, migra- 
tions, and Later inter-relations of the Caucasic peoples on both 
sides of the Mediterranean— Hamitie Berbers and Egyptians. 
Iberian*. Piets, Ligunans and Pelasgians — may non be profitably 
studied, thanks to the croniologtcai measurements of Prof Sc'gi 
and Ur Collignon, the linguistic iuquirie* of the late G- von der 
Ciabtleiu.apd the antiquarian researches of Schliauann, de Morgan, 
Prof Flinders Petrie, and especially Mr A. J. Evans, in various 
parts of thi' most interesting of all ethnical domains- 

Availing myself of the result* of their labour*. 1 have here 
endeavoured to show that the Berber and Basque races and 
languages were originally one, that the Ligurians were not round- 
headed Kelt* hut long-headed A fro European!, and that the 
Pelasgians belonged to the same pie- Hellenic stock, to which 
must now be credited the .Eg can cultures of pee-Mykemean and 
Myfcenian times- Should the*c conclusion* be confirmed by 
further investigation, modem research may claim to have recon- 
structed the ethnical history of the wide- spread Mediterranean 
people*, who still form the substratum, and in some places even 
the bulk, of the North African, Italian, Spanish, South French, 
and British populations. 

By analogous processes the dense clouds of ignorance have 
been somewhat dissii>ated in which hare hitherto been wrapped 
the origins, early migrations, and present relations of tbc Rliitu 
Negroes, of the proto-Malayan and Malaga*) members of the 
Oceanic Mongol family, of the Korean* and Japanese, of the Jats 
and Rajputs, of the Uigurs, Samoyads, and other less known 
Finno-Tuilti groups, and, pasting to the New World, of the 
Uakntan Rcd'kins, of the A/tecs, Mayas, Quechua-Aymaras, 
Canbs and Arawaks. 

Another no less important object ha* been live elucidation of 
thore general principles— scarcely more than formulated in the 
ElAnoltg ? — which arc concerned with the psy chic unity, the social 
institution* and religious ideas of primitive and later peoples 
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From this point o! view the present may he regarded a* a con- 
tinuous illustration of the fust volume, and students of such 
sociological subjects as the family, clan and tribe, toteruic, matri- 
archal and slramanistic mages current views on primordial 
promiscuity and group marriages, catly philosophies theogeme*. 
theceies of the universe, assumed revelations involving -ubliinc 
concepts of a Supreme Being in savage peoples of low cranial 
capacity, will here find same fresh materials not perhaps unworth) 
of their consideration. 

Special attention is given to the subject of coincidence! in 
mythologies, folklore tales, and popular superstitions, such as the 
prevalent belief in the were-wolf (tiger, leopard, jaguar i, and otlfer 
strange but common mode* of thought which may now be fallowed 
round the globe from Europe through Malaysia to Africa and the 
New World. The references to these matters, which will he easily 
found by consulting the index, msv help the student in deciding 
between rise antagonistic views of Frol*. Ma\ Muller, who still 
holds that all sorb coincidences “have a reason if only we can 
find ay and of these anthropologists who think tliat, where 
contact and outward influences are excluded by time and space, 
such parallelisms arc proofs rather nt the common psychic nature 
of man, everywhere acted upon by like causes during the early 
struggle for existence. Certainly the fresh data here brought 
togetlier seem to lend strong support to the view that all these 
manifestations of the dawning reasoning faculty have their root in 
primitive economic conditions. They arc associated in the first 
instance with the question, not of spirit or ancestor-worship, which 
comes later, but of the food supply, ns shown by M. A. Bernard 
foi the taboo of the New Caledonians (pp. ijj-j). and by Mr 
IV. E Roth for tlie Austral an c'.-ss-roarriage system <pp. 153-1). 
It folio ns that, like the physcal characters of man, such mental 
phenomena, and especially those reflected in early social and religious 
observances can no lunger be profitably studied apart from the 
standpoint of evolution*. 

• fmaigdly A Vr#n, Oct- 

■ See also Mr C. L Heuuxgi suggncive piper On ti, Origin ./ Kiiigit n. 
in Hr Aavr. rlulinfi-hguf is. Dec 1S9S. whiih roched eic tco lui 10 1* 
.wi.uluJ iln-nj the pc^iv- nf ihr week. 
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A few word* will suffice on the general plan and arrangement 
of the subject-matter. Two preliminary chaplets, forming a close 
link between the two volumes, deal in a summary way with the 
cradle, origin, and migration] of the pleistocene precursor, with 
the Stone and Metal Ages (where it was important to accentuate 
the vast duration of the Neolithic period), and with the evolution 
of writing systems, with which is ushered in the strictly historical 
epoch. Then follow the chapters which are devoted vrialim to 
the primary groupt and chief sub-branches of the human family. 
Each of the mam sections is introduced with a general Comptitw, 
in which ate briefly summarised the more salient features con- 
nected with the primeval home, past and present dipribution, 
physical and mental characters, and chief sub groups of the several 
main divisions. With the view of making this volume a trust- 
worthy book of reference on the multifarious subjects dealt with, 
1 have everywhere aimed a; accuracy in the statement of facts, 
which are as far as possible drawn from the best avaihblc sources, 
and supported by careful reference to recognised authorities But 
in the handling of such a body of scattered materials, errors both 
of omission and commission can scarcely have been avoided, 
and 1 can but hope that they will be found neither numerous 
nor serious. 

A. H K. 

ArAm-GXn, 

J9- Bao»t>Miisr Gaucius. N.W. 

Mini, i Spy. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 



Th? World peopled bj Migratsoa frco one Centre by Keistoccee Mon— Tae 
Priux«ry GrooC* *rctv*i rach in ill racial H«l***l— 8*1 all from 

the Pltcoeoe Precursor— The *• Fir-r Man T^e Human Cradle-land — 
QtneUn of tbe First Mm— The Trane uoa from Piixej* to Pldstooeae 
Mon— Uniform Character of Rfiiloccnt Man and hii Work*— Progro* 
during ihe Stone A*o Th» Primary Croup* *prral^cd in pre-Nceltiiiic 
Times— DumtrCQ of the New Siene Age- The early Hiicoty of Man a 
Geological Pro teem — The Homan V«mti« the Outcome of their i«r«r»l 
Enrelronmento— Concapoodoae * of Gci^wphfeU with R«iai aari Cdtui*] 
Za im. 



lx order to « dear understanding of the many difficult ques- 
tions connected with the natural history of the human family, 
two cardinal points have to be steadily borne in ^ wert<i 
mind — the specific unity of all existing varieties, ^Mbyui. 
and the dispersal of their generalised precursors SeSunTSy 
over the whole world in pleistocene times. As both Hti*o«cAc 
points have elsewhere been dealt with by roe some- 
what fully 1 , it will here suffice to show their direct bearing on the 
general evolution of the human species from that remote epoch to 
the present day. 

It must be obvious that, if man is specifically one, though x;at 
necessarily sprung of a single pair, he must have had, in homdy 
language, a single cradle-land, from which the peopling of the 
earth was brought about by migration, not by independent 
developments from different species in so many independent 
geographical areas. 



1 Chap*. V. and VII. 
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II follon further, and this point in all important, that, since 
the world was peopled by pleistocene man. ii nas peopled by 
a gene ra!i!«l preto human form, prior to oil later racul difference*. 
The existing isotips, tliai is. the four primary divisions — Etki«pi < . 
Mi>n£t/!it, A Mental and Caut/uic,— have each hael their pleistocene 
joceuor, from wh«m each lias sprung independently and diver- 
gently by continuous adaptation to their several environnents- 
Th, p,i m ,ry If they still constitute mere varieties, and not 
distinct species, the reason is because all come of 
■pic at like pleistocene ancestry, while the divergences have 

been confined to relatively narrow limits, that is, not 
wide enough to be tegarded zoologically its specific differences 1 . 
No doubt Dr R. Munro is right in suggesting that "during the 
larger portion of the quaternary (pleistocene) period, if not, 
indeed, from its very commencement, man had already acquired 
his human characters/’* But by "human characters " are here 
to be understood, not those by which one race may be dis- 

* sn. CK VII. On the U length of thli statement I li»»e tom claimed si 
■ pol>tenl*t both by Stigi in) by Hhrrnr-ich, the liner remuk.ng lint "sui 
diwer jrdenfalta natirgemnaen Avfliuung Lekeer* «h Krone, to eifrig er den 
Moncgenl.miu vtrfchi.ibuh im Grande ran Pclygenoma . " {JmlAnfoUfUthr 
Studiifi ttU’ dU UrttwAnrr ffrait/uiv, Bri-swlck. i#97, p. 19). Ai nsll 
ciistge s writer with prirgrrat news who should iay thsl meet <f the Whites 
!>ara In " (nearer Britain " ire 1 prang form difff/m group, erf •migtann from 
the BritSfa Ida The founder. of the Britirh colonies, tlnigh diSreent 
individually, wtre of one Hock, and to the pleistocene fotndtn c i the fust 
human group* .or altfl drSntM individually, but of one stock, from which 
all mankind ha. sprang. A» polygeoiB theory are agun somewlur rile tin 
the Continent, it mir here be pointed cat that excewiie polrgesam tend. <0 
dlaeiedit the wry riirfjfiiinirj Inching! which It* adwciti. pr atm to sphold. 
Start tug from Kveral ahaolutely Isdependmt retire* ■: arrives m the umr 
reolrt that are reached by the evoluixii..: starting (ram one absolve ecntie. 
Hence u a nee needed in any -ebeme of human origins while a little reltoriion 
wiE .hn« that, without A:eng any gtoil .wienie to (hair principles rlio* 
plural!.:, nay readily acoommodatu Ihrir eiirrm- view* to the suvimptien that 
the primary wrieul group* have been developed in different gectfraphical 
arena (rnnlogical tones) hum Ml many undifierenuated group! of the scntiiliied 
pleiBoerew Hock. Had they sprang f"*» speeifittilly diflerent pliocene 
arihrupoid*. u held by Srrgi and ofcen, the diHncom weuH row be not 
mnoly rpecldc, bur generic, uhich nobody taiinutm 

• A'Art. A’/bvp. StttU n. Brtt. At* 1^)3. 
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tinguvshed from another, but rho*e mote general qualities of 
body and mind, by which man himself was already distinguished 
from all the other anthropoid groups 

Till recently this statement must have hern regarded as mete 
speculation. But it acquires a large degree qf probability, if not 
absolute certainty, bythc rema ns of Pith'ianlhropui rrutw, found 
in 189a hy Dr Eugene Dubois in the pliocene beds of East Java', 
that is, the very region which more than one eminent naturalist 
had pointed to as the probable original home of mankind. 

Since their discovery these remains have been subjected to the 
strictest scientific sent tiny, with the result that their 
human character has been placed beyond reason- from ibe Ptto- 
able doubt They have, indeed, been described •"'• r ' ,c ' ,nar - 
by some anatomists as rather pre-human than actually human*; 
but nobody now denies that they at least represent a form inter- 
mediate between man and the higher apes, or rather between man 
and the generalised Simian prototype, which is practically the 
same thing. They do cot bridge over the impassible gap between 
Man and Gorilla or Chimpantec ; but they form, none the less, a 
true link, which brings Man much nearer than before to the 
common stem from which ail have diverged*. 

No one has studied the question more carefully than M. L. 
Manoavrier, who concludes that Homo jm'anvua walked erect, was 
about live medium height, and a true precursor, possibly a direct 
ancestor, of man. Virchow’s usual suggestion that 



the skull was "pathological,” such as might be plr *' 

picked up anywhere, is severely handled; it b 



> Elk. P . 14,. 

* O. C. Mush. Am,r. J. •/ Se. Jiar. AVfi. 

* They a Ho ropply ci t>* eventnl elements of a haman p*ot«ype. so 

t«»l Virchow* JAifrtiiin that ' Neck is* kttn einheklxber Urt>pjs fir die 
Meotthen ** (At/Jr«4/A6v*/ &c. t p. *) ao longer holds good. 

So iho it turn« wdf the shaft of the polyjer-^ls, u ‘jat theory 

with a cradle of mtnkial vlia* eawo the raooogentaa so much Uain- 
<«d£riUnj*. We rc longer need to fm«! a centre for nan, and then nail 
him on hypocritical Mantlrntgs ower the globe" (Ehrtnreieh, e/. at p. 41). 
The centre, and the hjpctietcal it may now t* retorted, 

no k«£*r present any serial* cJihailiie*. while the abjeetkm* to the polrge-tisc 
view remain wnaa^eretf and mwswerable {EtM. p . r «6 sq U 
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painted out that the cranial capacity decreases with the antiquity 
of all the skulls hitherto brought to light, and that this skull has a 
capacity of from 900 to 1000 c.e., that is, "stands at the level of 
the smallest which have been occasionally found amongst the 
reputedly lowest savage peoples. 1 ' 1 An accompanying diagram 
shows its position intermediate between Chimpanzee and the 
Man of Spy’, and Manojirier adds that it may perhaps lie 
more directly connected with the Australian race. “ The differ- 
entiation of the human races having probably been but slightly 



Cn-Ma;> ,ia 




posmojc or r. txrc ns. 

(MiNmiid, But. Set. i'Amknf. 169$. p. 43!) 

dereloped in the pliocene epoch, I may be permitted to suggest 
that tiic race of Trinil [Java] was the common ancestor of many 

1 Sal. Sit. d'Amknf. i8y6, p. 419. 

1 Elk. p. 146. 
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human races, if not of all those that have been subsequently 
specialised." 1 

Dr D. Hepburn also* declares that the femur is distinctly 
human, and not merely ape like, that it ante-dates all other human 
remains hitherto discovered, and that of living races the nearest 
akin are the Australians, Andamanese, Bushmen, thereby lending 
support to the view that these low races spring from a common 
primeval stock, which originally inhabited the now vanished Indo- 
African Continent 1 . 

This pliocene inhabitant of Java may thus in a sense be taken 
as the long sought for "First Man*; and as it is 
not very probable that he can have had any no- cJSuXlIl!* 
doubtcdly human precursors elsewhere, the Indo- 
Mabystan inter-tropical lands may aho with some confidcocc 
be regarded as the cradle of the human family. Ethnology thus 
at last acquires x probable starting-point both for the dispersal of 
early man over the globe, and for the subsequent evolution of the 
human races in their respective zones of specialisation. 

In support of this view comes the opportune discovery made 
by Dr Xoctling in 1S94 ©f tbe works of pliocene man in 
Upper Burma 4 . To the doubts raised by Mr R D. Oldham 4 
a« to the occurrence of these chipped flints in the original 
deposit, suggesting that they may have been washed down 
from the plateau over which such implements are scattered, the 
finder lias given a reply which seern* to have satisfed everybody. 
He shows that the flints were really found in situ associated with 
tbe remains of such extinct fauna as Rhinoceros ftrimmu and 
Hipfarion antelopinum, and assigns the beds to the Lower 
Pliocene, adding that be has made another find in the same beds, 
a femur and a humerus worn and polished by human action*. 

This tropical Indo- Malaysian could therefore already use his 
hands to fashion his rude stone implements; he Cliftrtctffvef 
could walk excc: and had even occupied a tolerably ,h ' F "’ 1 M * v 



1 EM. p. ,j,. 

* m Trim! frmur coUmtfJ wM Ut Ftmart ef tu/inu and 

aciKni In J- ffAncl. and Phytic !. 1896. XXXI. p. 1 iq. 

* EM. p. * El*. P- «> 3 - 4 - 

» A'ii/wb/ Scima. Sept. tSg*. • ,v*!*ra/ Stitme. April. 1807. 
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wide domain, comprising at lean the Sunda Islands and 
IndoChina, region* at that time still connected by continuous 
land acrois the shallow waters, nowhere over fifty fathoms deep, 
which now flow between the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra 
and Java. Lastly, he war about the average height, say, 5 fees 
6 inches, and had a cranial capacity of perhaps 1000 cc., that 
is. double that of the highest apes (Gorilla. Orang, both 45° » 
500), not greatly inferior to that often occurring amongst the 
lowest present races (Australians, Negritoes, Bushmen, tico to 
1300), and just midway between Gorilla and the highest present 
race* (Europeans 1500), as shown in the subjoined diagram. 

Bttrtfmn 1 I j;o c.c. 
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SIMIAN STEM. 

In an instructive paper 41 On the Intermediary Links between 
Man and the Lower Animals*” read before the Edinburgh Royal 
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Society (Jan 4, 1897), I>r Munro remarked that the transition 
probably :00k place in a limited area, so that the ^ Tr*n*» 
chances of finding the intermediary links of this U on frem p.»o. 
stage were very small. On the other hand the 
probability of finding erect being* with skulls in all 
grades of development, from a flight ly changed Simian type up to 
that of civilised man. was enormously greater. He regarded the 
erect posture as the most conspicuous line of demarcation between 
man and the lower animals. From this standpoint the Java 
skeleton mould come under the category of human ; but if this 
line of distinction was to be dependent in any degree on mental 
phenomena. Dr Dubois was perfectly justified in regarding it as a 
transitional form, because it was a tong time after the attainment 
of the erect posture bdoie his religious, moral and intcDcctual 
faculties became human characters. Many fossil remains of man 
were intermediary links, which marked different stages in the 
history of mankind, and the further hack such investigations were 
carried, the more simian-like did the brain-ease become. If the 
geological horizon of the Java man were correctly defined as the 
borderland between the Pliocene and Quaternary [Pleistocene) 
periods, one could form some idea how far back we had to travel 
to reach the common stock from which men and anthropoids had 
sprung. The lower races of to-day. he concluded, were also 
survivals of intermediary links, which had been thrown into the 
side eddies of the great stream of evolution. 

This greatly strengthens the view always advocated by me that 
man began to spread over the globe after he had acquired the 
erect posture, but while in other physical and in mental respects 
he still differed not greatly from his nearest akin. But no doubt 
he already possessed the rudimentary organs, and consequently 
the germs, of speech, and this 1 , combined with his other advan- 
tages. enabled him soon to acquire sufficient supremacy over all 
other animals to constitute himself the one universal species. 
Hence the range of nutn alone coincides with that erf the habitable 
world. Whether he had occupied the whole of this domain in the 

1 “He gave mat speech. and ip«:h cwnd thotgte. 

Which is the ntwmrv erf ih* univ«*e.' 

Pftmtthmi tfefawwrf, II. ♦- 
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pliocene age itself map well be doubled, and in the absence 
of sufficient evidence must in any case be left for the present 
an open question. Reasons have else* here been given 1 for 
rejecting Scrgfs tertiary Hemiaiia, assumed to 
MtrnOm ke already specialised in pliocene times, and the 
more probable view reemi mil to be that the occu- 
pation of the globe was not effected, or at least not completed, 
before the early pleistocene epoch. In other words, the earth was 
mainly peopled by the generalised pleistocene precursors, who 
moved about, like the other migrating faunas, unconsciously, 
everywhere following the lines of least resistance, advancing or 
receding, and acting generally on blind impulse rather than of 
any set purpose. 

That such must have been the nature of the first migratory 
movements will appear evident when we considct lint they were 
carried on by rude hordes, ail very much alike, and differing not 
greatly from other xoological groups, and further that these migra 
tons took place prior to the development of all cultural appliances 
beyond the ability to wield a broken branch or a sapling, or else 
chip or flake primitive stone implements ’. 

Herein lies the explanation of the curious phenomenon, which 
is such a stumbling-block to premature systematise, that all the 
works of early man, and man himself, everywhere present the 
most startling resemblances, affording absolutely ao 
ch.f.itrr or elements for classification, for instance, during the 
hu'w^ "” l corresponding with the Chellian or tint period 
of the Old Stone Age. Years ago Virclmw declared 
that there was no distinguishing between the forms of paleolithic 
implements found in the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and 
those who have examined the collections in Argentina, the United 
States, and Europe will readily assent to that statement. 

After referring to the identity of certain objects from the 
Hastings kitchen-middens and a harrow near Sevcncoks, Mr 
W. J. L. Abbot proceeds : •' The first thing tliat would strike one 



' EH. p. 37- 
* Thus t.utrrtiui: — 

••Arm* ai’ijoa nwnnj, ungues, deniesque foervut, 
Et Upidea, ei item «ilw«a fragraiai rimi." 
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in looking o'er a few trays of these implements is the remark- 
able likeness which they bear to those of Dordogne. Indeed 
many of the figures in the magnificent • Rciiqui* Aquisanitue ’ 
might almost have been produced from these specimen*." 1 And 
Sir J. Evans, extending his glance over a wider boriaon, discovers 
implements in other distant lands “so identical in form and 
character with British specimens that they might have been manu- 
factured by the tame hands... On the banks of the Nile, many 
hundreds of feet atove its present level, implements of the 
European types have been discovered, while in Somaliland, in an 
ancient river valley, at a great elevation above the sea, Mr Seton- 
Karr has collected a large number of implements formed of flint 
and qunruitc, which, judging from their form and character, might 
have been dug out of the drift-deposits of the Somme ar.d the 
Seine, the Thames or the ancient Solent." And on the very 
tirength of these identities Sir John re-echoes my theory that man 
originated in the East and migrated thence to Europe’. 

Certain skulls from South Australia seem cast in almost the 
same mould as the Neanderthal, the oldest knoun in Central 
Europe, and the pularohthic crania hitherto discovered in the latter 
rcgxxi present without exception the same uniform long-beaded 
type The same tv|« persists, though not everywhere, well into 
the New Slone Age, 60 that at first sight one might suppose that 
but fc" or slight socialisations of the pleistocene precursors were 
arywhere developed during the immensely long Old Stone Age, to 
which M. Jules Pftocbc assigns n period of some 300,000 yean 
since the beginning of the Chellian eiioch 1 . 

Bat of course changes were always and everywhere going on, 
although scarcely perceptible in the less favoured 
regions, while in the later periods of the Old Stone e wtnc t. 

Age the pt ogress in the arts was so great that in ““ 
scene respects it was never afterwards surpassed or even equalled. 
Some of the exquisitely-wrought flints of the Sohitrian period 
cannot now be reproduced, and many such objects user. bed by 

1 7.W'. Antknp. Inrt 1S1/1, p. 1 31- 

• /ujn,-iira.‘ AJJrv,, Bril. A*. M re ting, Toiomo, 1S93. See al» Dr 
F. CirMn in CAWw, 71, p. 6;. 

• lx 1 Tn*p*atMr. ivau-iulra. UUe. 1(97 . 
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French archeologists to the first would be assigned in England to 
the second Stone Age. 

With this advancement in culture, that of the physical man 
must have gone on hand in hand. Hence it seems a reasonable 
assumption to suppose that even before tbe close of paleolithic 
times all the gicat divisions of mankind had already 
been specialised in their several geographical areas. 
In any case we may safely conclude that the existing 
primary varieties had been everywhere fully consti- 
tuted in that intermediate period between the Old 
and New Stone Ages, which archeologists have found it so 
difficult accurately to determine, and in which some have even 
imagined a compete bceak or “ hiatus ", separating the two periods 
by an undefined interval of time. 

No such interval is conceivable everywhere, else wc should 
have to suppcoe, not only that the natural history of the human 
species began again with the dawn of neolithic times, but also that 
this fresh start from nothing was made not by one generalised but 
by many highly specialised forms, not (on the creative assumption) 
by one pair planted in one region, hut by several pairs or groups 
dotted in convenient localities over the face of the globe. Even 
for Europe no break of ccotinaiiy is now admitted by the best 
observers, and Sir W. Turner, amongst others, assumes that 

11 when Neolithic man reached Western Europe he in all likelihood 
found ha Paleolithic predecessor settled there, and a greater or 
less degree of fusion took place between them. 1 " 

Assuming therefore that the evolution of the human species 
Duration ®t was practxaDy completed in all its fulness some 
is. now ston. time before the beginning of the New Stone Age, 
wc may perhaps form some approximately accurate 
notion of the date to which, not the pliocene and pleistocene 
forerunners, but their specialised late paleolithic descendants 
may be referred I have already ventured to suggest a period of 
about ioo.ooo years for the duration of the Post-Pleistocene 
epoch, which largely coincides with the New Stone Age'. 
Those who may have felt inclined to look on this as a somewhat 
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* J.n. ij, iW. P- i'9- 
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wild conjeclute are now invited to consider, first, the vast an- 
tiquity of strictly historic times in the light cf recent research, 
and especially the still receding vista of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Minaean origins as summarily referred to in the following pages; 
second, the inconceivably remote age assigned to ihe appearance 
of Neolithic Man in Scotland by no less an authority than Sir 
William Turner. After showing that there is undoubted evidence 
of the presence of man in North Britain during the formation of 
the Caoe clays, this careful observer explains that the Carsc 
cliffs, now in places 45 to 50 feet above the present sea-level, 
formed the bed of an estuary or arm of the sea, which in post- 
glacial times extended almost, if nor quite across the land from 
east to west, thus separating the region south of the Forth from 
North Britain. He even suggests, after the separation of Britain 
from the Continent in earlier times, aoccher land connection, a 
“Neolithic land-bridge” by which the men of the New Stone Age 
may have reached Scotland when the upheaved too-foot terrace 
was still clothed with the great forest growths that have since 
disappeared 

One begins to ask, Arc even 100,000 years sufficient for such 
oscillations of the surface, upheaval of marine beds. appearance of 
great estuaries, renewed connection of Britain with tbe Continent 
by a “Neolithic land-bridge"? In the Falkirk district Neolithic 
kitchen- middens occut 00, or at the base of, the bluffs which over- 
look the Cane lands, that is, the old sea-coast. In the Carsc of 
Go“rie also a dug-out canoe was found at the very base of the 
deposits, and immediately above the buried forest-bed of the Tay 
valley'. 

That the Neolithic period was also of long duration even in 
Scandinavia has been made evident by Carl Wibling, who cal- 
culates that the geological changes on tire south-east coast of 
Sweden (Province of Bleking), since its first occupation by the men 
of the New Stone Age, must have required a period of “at lease 
to,ooo yean."' 

1 Diuturu at thr R. la UU.'tt, Lccdee. A'«wr, Jm 6 ted t j, 1*98. 

* Xarttrt. I&s#, p. ijs. 

1 TUm fir Uutur,-, fir.ta iit/lfaitde, KuUliona. Ifcjl, p. 5. 
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Null more .nan line are the remits of the protracted ten arches 
carried on by Hen J. Nucsch at the now famous station of 
Sch,vc»cr*biUJ, near SeiulThauien in Switzerland 1 . This station 
was apparently in the continuous occupation of man during both 
Stone Agci, and here have been collected as many os 1 4,000 objects 
belonging to the first, and over 6003 referred to the second period. 
Although tire early settlement was only post glacial, a point about 
which there is no room for doubt, Dr 1- Laloy 1 has estimated 
"the absolute duration of birth epochs together at from 14,003 to 
iq,cco year?-* 'V’c may, therefore, ask, if a comparatively tcccnt 
post-glacial station in Swiuerland is about 19,000 years old, how 
old may a ptc- or inter-glacial station be in Gaul ot Britain? 

From all this we see how fully justified is Mr J. W. Powell's 
remark that the natural history of early man be- 
o- ly comes more and more a geological, and not merely 
u “plowm* * in f,hnolt B* cl1 P'ohlero We also begin to under- 
stand how it is that, after an existence of some five 
score millenniums, the first specialised human varieties have di-. 
verged greatly from the original types, which have thus become 
almost “ideal quantities," the subjects rather of paleontological 
than of strictly anthropological studies. 

And here another consideration of great moment presents 
itself. During these long ages some of the groups— 
vJmu'c. tht' n| t*t African negroes south of the equator, most 
Oceanic negroes (Melanesians and Papuans), all 
*'" TO °’ Australian and American aborigines — have re- 
mained in their original habitats ever since ohat 
may be called the first settlement of the earth by man Others 
again, the more tcstkss ot cmet prising peoples, such as the 
Mongols, Manchus, Turks, Ugro-Finns, Arabs, and mosr Euro- 
peans, have do doubt moved about somewhat freely j but these 
later migrations, whether hostile or peaceable, have for the 
most part been confined to regions presenting the same or like 

1 An SttmnirriiiU, Am Nititrhiimf a*i faletlUUabr md nnOtuthfr 
hit, in Abuaanu MhMni Sm. HAvttiqm Jn Srtimu MMirdla, Vet XXXV. 
Zorich. ifyt. 

» L'AnJ .t.,ywiyv, 1S57. p- jja 

’ Fmm. Feb. iftiS. 





